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EIGHT DEBUTANTES IN PARIS 
Left to right: The Misses Gladys Blackston, Sally Sloaman, Clarisse Bernard, Marcelle Falk, Vivian Tobin, 
Josephine Bernard, Genivieve Tobin, Tuk New YorKER. 








Ever since Lewis and Clark fired on Fort Sumter, ever 
since Daniel Boone made his famous speech on concilia- 
tion with America, ever since Donald Ogden Stewart swam 
across the English channel in the winter of 788, in fact 
ever since. Nor does this imply that THE New Yorxker 
did not have a previous and equal prestige among the circles 
where cognoscenti and sophisticates were wont to fore- 
gather. 

Which reminds us of a story. 

a small café just off the Champs. 
“Je souis herew dee vous vwar. 
“Wee.” 

“Kuh voolay vous bwar!” 

“Quelkechoze dee tout.” 

“Garson!” 

““Messieurs.”” 

“Nous voulons dooz quelkechoze dee tout, veet, veet.” 

“Pardonez moi!” 

“Pll be jiggered!” 

Whereupon the other gentleman clapped his newly made 
acquaintance on the back and said, “Thank Heaven! | 
thought you were a Frog.” And the waiter said, “What 
will you have, gentlemen?” And they both said Whisky 
as loud as they could. 

Which just goes to show. 

Wherever you go in Paris you will find TH: 
YORKER. 


Two gentlemen met in 


Vous aites etranger!” 


NEw 
The liveried attendants on the thirty-eighth 
story of the Eiffel Tower turn to your left for the club 
room and lounge, sir, keep the tables supplied with this 
valuable addition. Not to be outdone, the Tower of Pisa 
Reclamation and Development Holding Association has 
ordered a full line installed in the Guggenheim Wing. 

Many Parisians who, yesterday, would have grudg- 
ingly admitted that they had missed one or two copies, 
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Marie An- 
as she ate cake instead of bread than admit it. 

And, of course, there is New York. 

Read history and learn what great men said about great 
things before they were all over and there was nothing 
left but Evolution. For example: 

The Boswell did not ask the even more 
famous Dr. Sam Johnson, “Would you sooner be dead, o1 
miss a copy of Tt New YorKer?!” 

To which the illustrious Doctor never replied, “In 
some contingencies, sir, death is better than dishonor.” 

You are living in an age of steam, steel, stogies, Stutzes 
and Sterno. And the throbbing, pulsating, heart of 
closely interwoven fabric of civilization, the queen 
of its commerce and the assistant crown prince of its 
far-flown manufactories that roar ceaselessly into the 
dark wastes of night to the striving 
of millions turning out more bean bags 
in the fiscal year of 1912 than any 
New York 


to-day would rather stand in the shoes of 
toinette 


celebrated 


this 














other combined, is 


City. 
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Yorker 


seven 


office at New York, N. Y., under the 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


The Week 


RIZED revolutionary canvas in Jumel Mansion 

is branded a fake and a newly-discovered Van 

Dyke is to be offered for sale. Mrs. Bertrand 
Russell, in England, approves polyandry and Italy an- 
nounces its population is increasing 500,000 yearly. 
In Germany an effective rejuvenation serum is said 
to have been discovered and, in 
New York, Mr. Thomas A. Edi- 
son attends the “Follies.” An 
Oregon mob chases Japs out of a 
factory and President Coolidge 
warns China it must protect 
Americans there. Mr. Charles 
Ponzi is sentenced to seven years 
in jail and Mr. Doheny’s oil com- 
pany is ordered to pay the Gov- 
ernment $358,031, for value re- 
ceived. ‘Twenty thousand see the 
Denishawn dancers perform in the 
Stadium and Mr. Tex Rickard 
predicts that 100,000 will be 
present when and if Mr. Jack 
Dempsey fights Mr. Harry Wills. 
Rum Row shifts to Mexican 
waters and an eighty-foot sea ser- 
pent is sighted off the Jersey coast. Mme. the Countess, 
otherwise Gloria Swanson, denies that she has had her 
face lifted and Paris decrees even shorter skirts for 
women. Eighty-six report incomes of more than one 
million dollars in 1923 and a woman, whose children 
were starving, returns to the owner one hundred dol- 
lars which she found. 


“Bogie” 
R. MAXWELL BODENHEIM,, the gentle- 


man who is at present under $2,500 bond fol- 
lowing the publication of his novel, “Replenishing 
Jessica,” is one of our few sincerely colorful literati. 
Even now he is somewhere in our midst, wagging his 
huge, blonde head to the tune of his sardonic repartee, 
tapping his heels, cultivating his sucking stammer. 
Over him hangs the same persecution complex which 
tortured Lafcadio Hearn; in his mind, editors meet 





to plot means to keep him out of print. Ragged and 
unkempt, he wears only the honest donations of his 
friends. ‘To-day his pipe is a burnt corn-cob, wedged 
in his broken front teeth; gone is the long Chinese 
relic which he used alternately as a cane and as a 
pipe, the bowl of which was so far from him that he 
had to stop passers-by to light it for him. 


NCE, in Chicago, Mr. 

Bodenheim had a bitter liter- 
ary enemy, a young Italian poet, 
Emanuel Carnevelle. And it was 
a malicious fate which brought a 
promoter of literary debates to 
both their doors with the promise 
of one hundred needed dollars 
apiece if they would argue in pub- 
lic at the Book and Play Club. 
One hundred dollars is one hun- 
dred dollars and they chose for 
their subject: “‘Are people who at- 
tend literary debates idiots?” A 
goodly house edged uneasily, 
anticipating the two enemies’ 
clash. 

Mr. Bodenheim had the affirma- 
tive. He rose solemnly, squinted 
down at the good Chicagoans before him and with a 
gesture announced: 

“T point to our audience . . . and rest my case!” 

A gasp swept the auditorium. Mr. Carnevelle 
seemed puzzled. Perhaps he had looked forward to 
an opportunity to wither his antagonist with his argu- 
ments. But he, too, looked at those who had paid to 
hear him, and very simply he added: 


“Mr. Bodenheim, you win!” 


UT “Bogie’s” friends have not always been as 
generous as his enemies. Once when his most 
intimate associate had the good fortune to step into a 
high-salaried publicity job, Mr. Bodenheim wrote 
him, suggesting the possibility of a small loan. Back 
came this letter: 
“My dear Bogie: It is true that I have reached 
financial success. But in my success I do not forget 
my oldest and dearest friend. I am enclosing my 
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check for one hundred dollars. 

“Please do not consider this as a loan, nor as a gift. 
It is but an inadequate discharge of my obligation for 
the many pleasant hours, etc., etc... .” 

Mr. Bodenheim read, he shook the envelope, tore 
it open. No check fell out. In frenzy he ran to 
the nearest Post Office and insisted that his mail had 
been opened. He borrowed 
ninety cents to telegraph 
(collect telegrams were not 
accepted when addressed to 
his friend). “Letter did 
not contain check,” said the 
message. By return wire 
followed the unkindest cut 
of all: “Of course it 
didn’t.” 

So the light jest of genius 
to genius. It was two years 
before “Bogie” spoke again 
to his friend. 


R. BODENHEIM is 
also he who has made 
it so difficult for American 


poets to gain access to the once slept in this bed. 
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plaining. Let us go back to the day when Mr. Harry 
Durant, then a highly paid scenarist, left the employ 
of the Famous Players-Lasky concern, after some 
harsh words had passed between him and no less a 
personage than Mr. Lasky, himself. 

Followed the matter of an unexpired contract 
which, after some debate among counsel, presently led 
to a monetary settlement. 

Mr. Harry Durant sated 
his wanderlust for a time 
and, later, settled in Con- 
necticut, Still later, he was 
elected to the Legislature of 
that state; latest, he intro- 
duced the bill which pro- 
vided for that onerous ten 
dollar tax per film. 

Not all the pleadings of 
Mr. Will Hays’s hired help 
could sway the Connecticut 
legislators. Their colleague, 
the Hon. Harry Durant, 
knew what was what in the 
movies, and he spoke out 


CARETAKER: The great Peter Stuyvesant about it. 


Since last Wednesday So the bill became law, 


homes of conservative Brit- J] sleep in it, because my old woman’s got visitors. and it will cost the Famous 


ish celebrities. It was his 

naive habit, over there, to announce his visit to such 
gentlemen as Mr. George Moore and others, whom 
he had never met, with a simple note: “Coming to 
call at ten to-morrow.” And at ten he would be 
there, indefinitely. 

At one house luncheon-time came and went, but 
not Mr. Bodenheim. Hard pressed by the tea hour, 
his host made hints. Guests were expected. “Eh? 
Who are they?” demanded our Bogie, “T’ll stay!” 
And stay he did until there is no record of his leaving. 


ET all these irregularities in another might have 

been infinitely worse. Eccentric, erratic, is Mr. 
Bodenheim, careless of a world’s criticism outside of 
his work, but there is an air of sincerity about him, 
cynical sincerity, a brittle sparkle to his conversation, 
that fascination of exotic, social lawlessness. 


Anti-Interests 


NE of our latest padlocks is to be for a new 

night club which is said to have refused to sell 
liquor by the drink, insisting on the purchase of no 
less than a pint. We congratulate Mr. Buckner on 
moving so promptly to protect the poor who can 
not afford to buy a pint at a time. 


Movie Drama 
ONNECTICUT, now that the market for 


wooden nutmegs has become so small, is going in 
for taxes. ‘There is one, for example, on gasoline, 
which catches the outlanders; and there is another on 
moving pictures—ten dollars a film—which catches 
the employers of Mr. Will Hays. Among these latter, 
none more so than Mr. Jesse Lasky, whose name fol- 
lows the hyphen which follows Famous Players. 
This, as they say in the movie captions, needs ex- 


Players-Lasky, among others, 
a figure which will run into many zeros. 
Not all moving picture revenge flickers on the 
screen. 


Viewpoint 


HERE is soul disturbance in all travel advertise- 
ments. The urge to be up and away is strong 
when one’s glance encounters such as this: 

Seagulls wheeling overhead. Clear air and sun- 
shine round you. Five care-free days of fair winds 
and blue water behind you. 

And then—a stir along the decks, A thousand eyes 
strained forward . . . Land ho! 

The coastline growing clearer. Huge pinnacles 
rising through a golden haze... 

Tugs are taking over now—-short, squat, piling up 
white water in front. 

But how is one to respond when the advertisement 
is one from Punch, which describes, on behalf of the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, the glories of our own New 


York? How, indeed? 


New York Rides 


AYS and weeks pass and Mr. Enright’s excellent 

ruling that our taxi drivers wear a neat uniform 
cap comes to rest on an old hack regulation which re- 
quires hackmen “to be clean in dress and person.” 
July 9 was to be the “clean up day” when the regu- 
lation was to be interpreted, by police order, to mean 
that a hackman must wear “a neatly fitting, white 
linen collar and necktie, a clean shirt, and be shaved.” 
Also, a coat or duster. The Taxi Weekly duly noted 
this and in time we may witness the change. 


OR over half a year, except when we have been 
fooled by deceitful rate signs, we have ridden in 
twenty-cent cabs and until I talked to my friend, the 
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club starter, I for one, had been lulled into a false 
sense of security. ‘The issue of a possible return to 
the old rates, he told me, is far from dead. 

It is the contention of most cab owners that the 
public’s saving is their ruin. Obvious cry! But they 
point out that the average taxi costs seventeen to 
eighteen cents a mile to operate, that is, to pay driver’s 
wages, upkeep, three cents a mile depreciation and 
fourteen dollars a month for the $2,500 bond re- 
quired now. Large companies estimate a car covers 
one hundred miles a day, only seventy of which are 
“live” ... which is taxi parlance for meter-recorded 
and paid. At straight twenty cents this is an intake 
of fourteen dollars, an expense of eighteen. It is 
only, they say, the first thirty-cent mile, and tips, 
which bring this figure “out of the red.” At least, 
more than fifteen operators, each with one hundred or 
more cabs, have been forced out of business since the 
new rate went in. Undoubtedly “one man cabs,” 
where a driver has only his own interests to look out 
for, fare better. They are stimulated to cruise about 
more, their “dead” miles are less. But there is no 
question that the margin of profit is less and that the 
resumption of the 40-30 rate in the Fall begins to 
look ominously probable. 


OR several months I have ridden, now and then, 

in organization cabs charging fifteen cents the 
first one-fifth mile, five every fifth mile thereafter—a 
rate of thirty-five-twenty-five cents per mile. Now 
I realize that they are harbingers of the new order. 
Retaining the inviting slogan, “Fifteen and Five,” 
they practice about as clever a way of fooling the 
public into swallowing a raise as I know. 


Justice 


GROUP of sidewalk speculators, selling their 

wares in the vicinity of the Polo Grounds, were 
arrested one Sunday, as is the custom. When they 
were arraigned, however, the Magistrate departed 
from precedent and fined them twenty-five dollars 
each, instead of the usual one to three dollars. 

This jurist, it must be noted, has financial interest 
in one of the city’s baseball teams. 

As revenge, the fly-by-night speculators, having ar- 
ranged for the printing of forged tickets, spent part 
of the next week giving away coupons for reserved 
seats for the following Sunday’s game. ‘They say 
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that, in some instances, the Sabbath quiet of Harlem 
was broken by as many as four claimants . . . for 
the same reserved seat—all with apparently genuine 
tickets. 





Old-fashioned Fashion 


HE trouble with such a fashion as the current 

custom of exposing pink knees above rolled or 
be-gartered stockings is that it doesn’t matter how 
much one (male) disapproves, he can not help but 
observe, 

That is how I came to notice that despite Mr. 
Sullivan’s publicity for tinkling bell-adorned circlets, 
a new ornament has graced too progressive New York 
knees. ‘The latest decorations are antique cameos, 
such as our be-crinolined grandmothers used to wear 
in wide necklaces and heavy bracelets. ‘These cameos 
have simply shifted ground and now gleam softly at 
the top of rolled stockings where they can appear and 
disappear in the frolicking of the many petalled danc- 
ing skirt. Much more modest than the bells, of 
course, and exquisitely old-fashioned. 


Neighborly 
ITH our younger generation off golfing and 


surf bathing and whatnot, there is a faint air 
of melancholy mingled with the cigarette smoke 
which hangs over the balconies of the Plaza and the 
Lexington “‘movies.” 

While the energetic, artistically-impelled move- 
ment to take the theatre off Broadway groped, feeling 
out, to Grand Street, to Greenwich Village, to upper 
Madison Avenue, these two movie houses stood by, 
away from the throng, and let the better clientele 
drift to them. 

For a long time the Plaza Moving Picture The- 
atre has been a rendezvous for the Upper East Side, 
especially on Sunday nights. Its dim balcony, where 
smoking is allowed, has had the gay air of a small 
community theatre, where one knew most of one’s 
neighbors and chatted with them and laughed to- 
gether at light absurdities on the silver screen. It 
was accessible, away from the orangery of Broad- 
way, simple and unaffected, boasting no elaborate 
program. 

Lately, with the climbing of apartments eastward 
from Park Avenue, the Lexington, still loftily 
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magnificent in the defeat of its operatic ambitions, 
struggling through a period of vaudeville and stock 
companies unto Loew’s protectingarm, has found itself. 

Light-hearted neighbors carolling: “Let’s go to the 
movies, then,” have sought out the abandon of the 
gallery where one may stretch out and borrow 
“Luckys.” And again there 
chas come the air of friendli- 
ness, of ease. 

Many prophets were far- 
sighted enough to predict a 
desire for the homeliness of a 
community theatre, a reaction 
from the meretricious White 
Way and its congested traffic. 
But it seems that few realized 
that the way to it was by un- 
pretentiousness, by the simple 
presentation of simple amuse- 
ment. It has taken two luck- 
ily situated cinema houses to 
make the discovery. 





T is rumored that an anonymous philanthropist has 

donated a large fortune to found a library con- 
taining the largest number of volumes in the world 
pertaining to the theatre. The institution, it is said, 
will employ a corps of research experts and translators 
for the sole purpose of assisting dramatic critics and 
others interested in histrionic art to prove that George 
Jean Nathan is all wrong. 


Odd Calm 


IFTH Avenue at Forty-second Street was oddly 

unfamiliar while traffic was diverted therefrom 
when the broken water main was being repaired. 
Crossing, on foot, one got the exact sense of the 
phrase, “oppressive quiet.” Walking into the sudden 
hush was such a shock as is the abrupt silencing of a 
machine shop’s clamor at noon. 

New York, as always, regarded the expeditious re- 
pair of the damage with complacency. It was what 
was expected. So, of course, the town paid no heed 
to the urbane representative of the Transit Commis- 
sion who stood between Mayor Hylan and Croton 
Lake and gave calmly intense effort to speeding the 
work. He was Major Philip Mathews, U.S.A., a 
West Pointer who decided, with many others, against 
a peacetime army career. 


M Yor MATHEWS is now Chief Executive 
Officer of the Transit Commission—as such 
responsible for almost everything that happens on any 
of our many railways. ‘There is excitement enough 
in the task, but it must be tame in comparison with 
what the war and the immediate post-war period held 
for him. 

For a time, in France, he was A.E.F. liaison officer 
at Marshal Foch’s headquarters, after the French 
strategist had been appointed generalissimo of the Al- 
lied armies. ‘This was no sinecure. ‘The policies of 
diplomats and of nations are not always above surface. 
They were not, certainly, in this appointment. 

There was also, at Grand Headquarters, a British 
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liaison officer. Whenever Marshal Foch issued a gen- 
eral order, the Englishman mounted into an ever- 
waiting airplane and was flown to 10 Downing Street. 
For, while Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig could 
not, in the field, overrule one of the Generalissimo’s 
orders, Prime Minister Lloyd George exercised a veto 
power in the interests of 
Empire. 

The matter was not so 
‘simple for the A.E.F. Wash- 
ington was too far away. So 
there was no appeal. Accord- 
ingly, it was Major Math- 
ews’s joyful task to make 
sure General Pershing re- 
ceived only those orders which 
he judged the American 
armies wished to obey. The 
rest had to be diverted, some- 
how or other. 

It required surpassing suav- 
ity to explain to the inquiring 
French staff how, and why, 
those unwelcome orders were forever being bungled 
in transmission. 7 2 





Airy 

OT the least of our current industrial wars is 

ever-present conflict of readjustment between 
the powers of radio broadcasting and the composers 
who write the music they disperse. A year ago, out 
of the chaos, came a squalling of evil names; to-day 
no more than a polite acknowledgment over the air, 
now and then, to the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers. 

One hundred and six stations are paying royalties 
on copyright music and the owners of the latter were 
sustained in an Ohio Circuit Court of Appeals in 
April. The fight is so nearly won that the. question 
will in all probability never reach the Supreme Court. 

One of the gentlemen largely responsible for this 
state of affairs is a small, baldish man with very keen 
eyes who is a gracious victor in defending his oppon- 
ent’s attitude. He is Mr. Edwin C. Mills, warrior 
of the A.S.C.A.&P. 

“No one,” he will say, “can blame the radio com- 
panies for fighting shy of every additional expense. 
They have sold sets with the guarantee of service in 
perpetuity. Daily the public demands more and more. 
Eventually, it is my guess, they will have to pay for it. 
Publicity and manufacturing profit can’t... .” 

The American Telephone Company, for instance, 
rents the air at the nominal fee of $400 an hour... 
just the air over New York, for they can also let you 
buy the use of their chain stations covering a dozen 
other cities. Yet Mr. Mills told me that when he 
suggested raising the license fee for using copyrighted 
music, Mr. Harkness of weaF cordially invited him 
to “send down your accountant. If you’ll take over 
our deficit in radio we’ll pay you anything you ask.” 


HE use and benefit of radio broadcasting are still 
but vaguely-solved problems. In the theatre 
most producers assert it hurts a current musical 
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production to have its melodies on the air. Rose- 
Marie has always been, and still is, banned except 
under special license. Complete programs of old 
musical shows are said to stifle the ambition of stock 
companies to play them. ‘Their audiences are too in- 
veterate radio fans. 


O-DAY neither the stations of the Westing- 

house, the General Electric nor the Radio Cor- 
poration of America use the music of the A.S.C.A.&P. 
except from a licensed orchestra. An offer was made 
to the Society for $5,000 each for seven stations, 
$35,000 a year, on a five-year contract. The Society 
turned it down. 

The price was right for this year, but five years 
from now, they held, no one could predict what 
would be the proper figure. 

So nightly we hear the music of the “Composers, 
Authors and Publishers” . . . bought and paid for... 
or we don’t hear their music at all. There is still, 
the other stations hold, plenty of material not under 
the Society’s wing, material, perhaps, still glad of 
radio publicity. But every step toward a sounder 
basis for this industry is a step toward a better product 
from it. 

And in the recognition of composers there is re- 
joicing. 


Deadline 


E have always been touchy about escorting a 
lady home-bound to Brooklyn. Our deadlines 
are the rivers and Eighty-sixth Street. But last night, 
when we weakened, there was added insult. 
““A long pull,” we ventured to the taxi driver as 
we sped back over Manhattan Bridge. 
“You said it,” was the genial answer, “Y’ put a 
trunk on here and you’re touring.” 


Un-American 
R. HENRY FORD has just suggested the 


elimination of all foreign languages, substitut- 

ing English therefor, as an aid to commercial progress. 

It would be interesting to see how such an experi- 
ment would work out in New York. 


The Week’s Mot 


R. John Murray Anderson was _ complain- 
ing, somewhat petulantly, that as yet he had 
been unable to find a qualified instructor in dramatic 
criticism for his new school of the stage. 
“How, Mr. Anderson,” asked Mr. David H. Wal- 
lace, “about the foreman of the late Play Jury?” 


—The New Y orkers 
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Down the Bridle Path 


AU GALLOP! 


course, a Peel riding habit, derby hat, one (on 

the left hand) glove, smart riding crop, nickel 
spurs, and polished stove-pipe boots; you may or may 
not have a horse, but that is not so important as the 
boots; and at once you become one of the modish 
group of New Yorkers who canter daily about the 
gravel paths of what was still Central Park at the 
time this issue went to press. 

They come down the bridle paths in ones or twos 
or threes, between four and seven o’clock of a Sum- 
mer afternoon, these efféte New Yorkers who have 
eschewed the country house for town life. 

They enter the Park from the daintily perfumed 
stables of the West, where the riding masters have 
high arched eyebrows, thin noses and whip-cord 
breeches, and where not less than a ten dollar bill will 
penetrate their professional air of aloofness. 

They sit aboard a high-prancing mount which 
bubbles with the elixir of life, provided you do not 
urge him faster than a trot; and 
after a brisk canter through the 
greenery, and a dip under the 
shower, they come out as fit as a 
fiddlestring, only stiffer. But it 
is the thing to do. 

A traffic whistle shrills; taxis 
grind to a halt on Central Park 
West, motors telescope, trolleys 
stop; traffic is at a standstill. 
Now from the patrician stables 
on Sixty-odd Street, New York 
canters slowly forth on his mount, 
picking his way down the street 
towards the halted traffic with the 
air of one entering a drawing- 
room. 

He must watch his every move, 
for he is the cynosure of all eyes; 
his problem is to maintain his sel f- 


’ OU need a fair-sized crowd watching you, of 





Cynosure of All Eyes 


respect by staying on the horse and to attract atten- 
tion at the same time, and he knows a fast canter may 
result in his being picked up by a policeman, or proba- 
bly an intern. His walking horse scarcely raises an 
eyebrow; the rider conceals a genteel yawn with his 
gloved (left) hand as he reaches the Avenue. Per- 
haps he bows to a waiting motor, as he passes before 
the halted rows of automobiles toward the exclusive- 
ness of the bridle path. A brief nod to the police- 
man; the whistle shrills again, and the motors yank 
forward. New York has gone riding in the Park. 

These warm Summer afternoons a canter in the 
Park is one of those functions taken for granted by 
the innermost circles. As one teas, so one rides; 
either he is late or he does not appear at all. From 
the slightly pained expression on his face it is not 
always easy to believe he enjoys it; the six inches of 
daylight that shows regularly between him and his 
saddle is sometimes hard earned. But he returns the 
next afternoon, and the next. It is the thing to do; 
and there is always the oppor- 
tunity to cross the Avenue again 
on the return. 

“Hell, they all wants to get 
looked at,” declares Sam_ the 
stableboy of the Riding School, 
pausing with his curry-comb in 
hand, “you know: ‘Ooh, ain’t he 
a swell rider!’ ‘Ain’t he got a 
swell horse!’ ‘Gee, I bet that 
bum is got dough!’, that’s what 
they want to hear. I’m tellin’ 
you! And my gosh, to see ’em 
lined up to cross over to the Park, 
you'd think they was guardin’ the 
President. You'd think traffic 
was stopped all over town. Be- 
lieve me, it’s the only part of the 
ride ’at counts with some of them, 
and they sure work it for all it’s 
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wort’.” 

Spectators are a proper 
part of the complete rider; 
they add to the thrill, and 
their silent admiration is a 
spur to exhibits of superior 
horsemanship. Sometimes 
their comments are audi- 
ble. An elderly lady from 
Boonton, N. J., is certain 
that one rider is Charles 
G. Dawes, because she had 
seen him once in a car- 
toon. ‘The spectators are 
almost as regular as the 
horsemen; the same ones 
appear day after day, and 
they see the sa ne riders go 
by though not so much as 
a flicker of recognition a. 
passes between them. 

At several points the 
bridle paths cross the motor 
roads, The canny rider 
recognizes these spots from 
afar, and he will have his horse going at a brisk clip 
while he passes them, even though he has to dismount 
to get back his wind after he has passed behind the 
shrubbery again. Riders and spectators are equally 
important to the picture. 

“Shoot, there’s not a damn one of them ridin’ fel- 
lers misses anything that goes on, buddy,” declares 
Sam, wisely. “Always lookin’ around to see some- 
one they know. Kickin’ their horses to make ’em 
step around, jerkin’ em by the bit when they ain’t no 
need. ‘They may of learned to ride on a pogo stick, 
but they ain’t very many tricks they hasn’t got for 
showin’ off a horse when they’s anybody watchin’, 
I know.” 

But when sophisticated New York takes to the 
saddle, there are others not much farther behind. 
Stenographers and telephone girls come in after work 
in middy blouses and last year’s camp sweaters to fuss 
over the horses and walk them through the park: “Oh, 
Alice, ain’t he the dear? ‘Takes sugar right outa my 
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hand! Little sugar-baby 
want another? Ain’t his 
nose soft though, Alice?” 
until the horse is thorough- 
ly moon-eyed. Square- 
jawed men with grey eyes 
and tweed caps want a fast 
horse, a “stepper,” and 
handle him as if he were a 
five-ton truck. “Hell,” 
says one, “I ain’t going to 
kill him, just want to work 
a little whisky out of me!” 
A governess and three of 
someone’s daughters troop 
down the bridle path like 
a group of undertakers. 
“Ridin”? for their liver,” 
commented Sam, English- 
wise. 

The methods of mount- 
ing vary. ‘There is the ap- 
proach by the neck, the one 
via the hips, and the hop, 
skip and jump—all aiming 
eventually toward the saddle, and usually on over. 
One go-getter mounts just as he crawls into an upper 
berth, and dismounts as if the ladder had been sud- 
denly removed. 

A shopgirl limped in dragging a pair of reins in 
one hand. She stopped: she eyed her horse with all 
the bitterness of a raw artillery recruit. Finally she 
said: “Me on my feet all day, too—and much he 
cares!” —Eugene P. F. Wright 





According to the Moderation League survey, “the 
solid South, long known for its dry tendencies, is 
much wetter now than it used to be under its own 
State laws.” Would it help any if we called it “the 
liquid South”? 





Perhaps the public enthusiasm for the wireless tele- 
phone will be greater when we are assured that the 
whole cosmos is not to be on one party line. 


D_. Saale 


“And Me On My Feet All Day, Too” 


——— usa 
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UP FROM FIFTH AVENUE 


HERE are New Yorkers worth writing about 

who weren’t born on the Black Sea, as Morris 

Gest, or in Michigan, as that headline-hater, 
Emory Buckner, was (this shows he just can’t keep 
his name out of print) and if you possibly remember 
as far back as the Sweet Caporal-Cameo-Duke’s Best 
age you will recall the glittering fact that the Vander- 
bilt boys used to mean Manhat- 
tan to the country at large, 
including boob editors and 
vaudevillians. ‘To this day the 
unfortunate wretches riding 
the rubberneck caravan would 
rather be shown the domicile 
of a Vanderbilt or Morgan or 
Whitney (now we are getting 
started) than be bellowed at 
about Hearst’s home over on the 
Drive or Ziegfeld’s, wherever 
it iss And, strange to say, in 
spite of the handicaps of his 
early Fifth Avenue environ- 
ment, Harry Payne Whitney, 
the subject of this sketch, is a 
man who has done things. 

I shall come to these accom- 
plishments presently. First, 
however, I want to mention an 
incident apropos, as the news- 
paper boys say, of the class to 
which H. P. W. belongs. I say class and mean it 
in the teeth of the tenderest patriot or Kansan, for 
if anything is obvious about New York it is the fact 
that the city is as full of strata as a book on geology— 
people who never mix on terms of equality save with 
their own kind. Well, one day I went to see a 
friend off on a liner. As we waited by the rail a 
sort of cortége came down the gangway; a lady, 
handsomely dressed but plain and rather shapeless, 
was the center of the group, and before her and be- 
hind her and close to her elbow offering vague but 
intense support and service were several strapping 
young males; morosely they dodged and danced until 
the lady was safe in a deck chair, whereupon they 
stood guard with noticeable anxiety. 

“For Heaven’s sake, who is that?” I asked my 
companion. 

She mentioned the name of a California plutocrat. 

“But what’s the matter with her?” 

“Just rich.” 

This story hasn’t any point except to flash the im- 
mense difference between the mazuma-burdened ex- 
hibitionists who keep the pictorial news photographers 
going and a quiet chap like H. P. W. That a cele- 
brated cocktail and a brand of cigarettes were once 





Harry Pay 1eé 


named after him has nothing to do with the case. 
He couldn’t help that and certainly didn’t like it 
much. You never see pictures of him “at the bathing 
hour,” elbow propped in a Michelangeloesque attitude 
of muscular discomfort, nor does he appear stroking 
the nose of his favorite blaze-face, or registering ex- 
clusiveness and luxury with male and female play- 
mates anywhere. Broadway 
doesn’t see him often, he isn’t 
attracted by the nakedness of 
the hired sub-débutantes at the 
cabaret dancing clubs, nor do 
any hotel head-waiters or hat- 
chasers make a living out of 
him. In fact, H. P. W. is a 
clubman with an original crav- 
ing to club consistently. In- 
stead of night-hawking the 
town according to rule in a 
tilted opera hat, he goes to the 
place he likes—it happens to be 
the Links Club—and stays 
there until it is time to go 
home or somewhere. It is not 
Rockefelleresque plainness of 
taste which governs him in 
these matters but a haunting 
fear of being bored, together 
with a capacity for bitter an- 
noyance over casual publicity 
and chatter in print. Moreover, H. P. W’s own 
grooves of interest—money-making “downtown,” 
bridge at the club, polo at Meadow Brook and Aiken, 
golf at various places and horse racing everywhere— 
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run deep. 

He concentrates on success. His racing stable won 
$236,000 last year and topped the list. He brought 
International polo to America by snatching the cup 
from the British after they had had it twenty-five 
years. A restless, impatient force hammers at the 
heart of the man, not showing on the surface, and 
his nickname is Moody. 

A natural backer, though he doesn’t, perhaps, know 
it. Has the gift of getting behind a man or an in- 
stitution and leaving things alone. Once he backed 
a popular magazine and stood for Socialism by Morris 
Hillquit in its pages. Yet when the magazine, after 
years of success, started to print the confessions of the 
monk [liodor involving the Russian Czarina with 
Rasputin, H. P. W. balked for the first and only time 
and stopped the series. I believe he thought it a 
terrible lapse of taste, 2s good journalism often must 
be—backstairs, servants’ gossip he called it, though 
obviously Iliodor didn’t know enough English to tell 
anything but the bare truth. But there you have 
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nm. FP. W., an epitome of conservative good taste. 

For a man so much at home astride the wild devils 
that are stabled at Meadow Brook, H. P. W. is in- 
congruously sensitive. He went from club to club 
seeking the Elysium where he would not meet a bore. 
This was too much to ask even of the highly organ- 
ized social life of New York. So he founded a 
little place of his own—the Meeting House, which 
had only about a dozen members, Peter Dunne among 
them, Rob Collier, Jim Whigham, Fred Watriss, the 
Waterburys, Frank Garvan. ‘The door was locked. 
It must have been almost too good. Now the Links 
Club, panelled and perfect seventeenth and eighteenth 
century English—the place where Michael Arlen, if 
he is wise, will start some of his heroes when he 
writes about New York—knows him best. There 
are several members. But if « bore springs up among 
them the club expert takes him to the National at 
Southampton and with a golf stick murders him. 

A good looking man, H. P. W.; young, though his 
class at Yale was 794; having married Gertrude Van- 
derbilt two years later, he has three grown childen; 
tall, with the broad shoulders slightly sloping which 
so often indicate easy muscular power; a wide, frank 
mouth; a shrewd expression about the eyes; wears a 
grey soft hat and loose fitting, double-breasted sacks 
with trousers rumpling wilfully over shoes. Would 
be taken anywhere for a banker of the quietly saga- 
cious, unassuming type which (Thank Heaven! ) has 
almost entirely displaced the older sort of the looped 
watch chain, Santa Claus shape, pale whiskers and 
steely, fiduciary spleen. (The revolution in the per- 
sonal appearance of bankers is as radical as in chorus 
girls.) A banker he is, being a director of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company and numerous institutions to 
which money is no stranger. But the traits of per- 
sonality qualifying H. P. W. for the New Yorker’s 
living hall of fame are revealed by a sport more 
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sympathetic than finance, namely polo. 

The creation of International polo in America is 
due to H. P. W., and this was as much an achieve- 
ment of character as of money, though money was 
essential, of course, since polo is as expensive as it is 
thrilling. Bringing back that cup was a job H. P. W. 
was cut out for. ‘Tex Rickard couldn’t have done 
it, though it’s a wonder he didn’t try when you think 
of the publicity that could have been made to grow 
out of an undertaking so spectacular and of such class, 
all of which newspaper noise H. P. W. instinctively 
avoided. ‘To get that cup away from the experienced 
and polo-loving British required a leader who could 
mould an iron four, mount them with perfect ponies, 
and after transporting the whole circus to England, 
turn on the steam to force a victory. 

A combination of shrewdness and heft was re- 
quired which nobody seemed to have until H. P. W. 
tackled the job. 

As a result we have Homeric contests at Meadov. 
Brook, as blood-stirring as the most epic heights of a 
Griffith film or a McGraw-staged battle on the dia- 
mond. When the incomparable Milburn, riding 
leather to leather with his man of the other team at 
the pace of racing thoroughbreds, picks up the ball 
with a back-handed slap of his mallet and sends it 
curling on a long white arc in air it’s as fine a sight 
as a homer by Babe Ruth or a Dempsey punch or any- 
thing you like, and as a pageant or a show the game 
is beyond all comparison swell, just like Harry Payne 
Whitney. Great battles there have been and will be 
again under the open sky, the sun burning the hot 
Hempstead plains, the riders charging, doubling, 
dodging, tearing away with tornado speed and vio- 
lence; a game of stamina and discipline—even a 
horse has to know its place and keep it; a great sport- 
ing clash, and we have H. P. W. to thank for it. 

—Jack Frost 
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HE population of our town is 
now estimated to be 6,103,384. 
The 384 obviously represents 


those who have never had ferry-boats 
named after them. 
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The hardworking journalists who 
have to write of New York as a Sum- 
mer resort can now add bathing in the 
subway to the list of our attractions. 
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Jack Dempsey, returning from Eu- 
rope, says he is now ready to fight pro- 
vided his opponents are chosen with 
ome discretion. This may be pugil- 
ism, but it sounds more like pacifisti- 
cuffs, 
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Cast your bread upon the waters and 
it will return to you at Rockaway 
Beach. 


New Zealanders are disturbed over 
the reception to be given our fleet 
when it comes to Wellington, whether 
the party shall be wet or dry. In this 
dilemma they had better fall back 
upon the good honest American way 
—call it dry and have it wet. 


A gentleman of the old school is 
one who thinks that Dayton is in 
Ohio. 


The ambition of millions of Ameri- 
can youths was realized by the boys 
who went on the stand at Dayton to 
testify against the teacher. 


Another difference between the two 
countries is that England is working 
on the isolation of germs while France 


is still concerned with the isolation of 
Germans. 
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The optimist believes that the an- 
thracite trouble will soon be settled 
and the pessimist knows who will have 
to do most of the settling. 


?, J 2. 
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Sensational reports from Illinois in- 
dicate that God has come back to Her- 
rin after a long vacation and that all i 
now peace and harmony. When we 
get one of these new bullet-proof vests 
we intend to investigate this rumor. 


2, 2 + 
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Count Skrzynski, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, is in our midst. ‘To 
avoid a natural misunderstanding it 
should be explained that Skrzynski is 
here to attend the Williamstown con- 
ference, not the hay fever convention. 

—Howard Brubaker 
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KNOCK, KNOCK, KNOCK 


“a unpacked in the kitchen in my new 
home and arranged things while I waited 
for the truckman who was bringing my 
Mie bed, chairs and a couple of tables and 
! some small pieces. 

I arranged my furniture by explaining to the truck- 
man where I wanted it placed. ‘Then I began with 
the hammer and nails to put up hook-hangers, pic- 
tures and hooks over the sink. Each time I ham- 
mered, a knock must have occurred elsewhere in the 
house. After the first two or three nail-driving 
labors, I became aware of this knocking, perhaps one 
or two beats after I had finished hammering each nail. 
Everytime thereafter that I drove a nail, I could 
hear the rhythmic beating in perfect unison with my 
hammering. It interested me, and my friend, Edward, 
found it fanciful. Knock, knock, knock. 

This knocking became annoying. I had a sense 
of being mocked. Was someone making fun of me? 
I looked out-of-doors suspiciously to catch someone 
watching my windows. No one. Edward enjoyed 
my fussiness. When I stopped in the middle of my 
hammering to catch the other knocking person un- 
awares, Edward laughed and suggested that he would 
play too. 

“You act like an exasperated dog, who has his 
tummy tickled, and scratches it with a hind leg in spite 
of himself,” he said. 

Edward chuckled. I continued my hammering 
and so did the synchronous knock begin obediently to 
follow the measure dictated by my metronomic imple- 
ment. 

During the next couple of weeks any thoughtless 
or purposeful tapping always elicited a response from 
the thing which was hidden some place that Edward 
and I had been unable to discover after roof-climbing 
and testing here and there in an attempt to localize 
the sound. Inquiries were fruitless. The informa- 
tion that the family that occupied my flat previously 
had heard the tapping merely corroborated the de- 
pendability of our hearing. A survey on the next 
street in the flat that backed up against mine, offered 
nothing; and, since the occupants were all foreigners, 
we could get no information about the tenants. 
Several of them never came to their doors when we 
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knocked. Four times in two days we tapped at the 
door of the flat which huddled against mine, but we 
never heard a stir within. 

Edward and I stayed out rather late one night, and 
coming home in the morning darkness, we passed the 
flat on the next street, drawn to it out of the mystery 
of the rhythmic beat. On the steps sat an Italian, 
resting his tipsy self against the railing while he 
hummed. 

“Heh! you. 

We stopped. 

“Elected to what?” Edward asked. 

“Elect to dee President.” 

“Oh, the man who lives on the top floor back on 
that side,” Edward chuckled. 

The Italian boomed out a laugh which sounded like 
appreciation of an excellent joke. 

“Maybe an olda, broka guy like heem make good 
President, better like politisch.” 

“Why does the old guy always make knock, 
knock?” Edward inquired as he tapped with his sole 
on the step to demonstrate. 

“Oh, he’sa craze; he’sa bugs. You know heem?” 

“No, but we hear him knock and we want to know 
why he does it.” 

“Tf you live lika dat guy, you knock, too. Dey 
finish heem up in dee met-tal facto-ree. Finish 
all right. He go knock, knock many years at masheen 
—maka da punch, maka da punch. AIll’a time, maka 
da punch. One day he go craze and all he can do 
ees maka da punch, maka da punch. Knock, knock, 
so, lika dat. Damn, I tella you, elect da President, 
an’ wha’ da hella you get? Damn puncha da punch, 
puncha da puncho——” 

He had arisen and was yelling and waving his arms 
unmindful of us. We moved away slowly to the 
corner. ‘The ranting burst into a violent song with 
only a refrain comprehensible. 

“‘Puncha da punch, puncha da puncho 
Maka da day in Americo. 
Puncha da punch, puncha da punch.” 
—Marshall D. Beuick 


Who’s gonna be elect, eh?” 





Now comes the war to make the world safe for 
theocracy. 
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THE ART OF TATTOOING 


MAGINYTION,” says Professor Jimmy 

Donnelly, “that’s what it is behind tattooing. 

Imaginytion. Now with designs you can’t always 
tell, of course, but it’s likely to be something fanciful 
they calls for. Tyke these fellows as always wanted 
to sail on the ocean, like. What do they want on 
their arm? They want a ship. Imaginytion, sir, 
that’s wot it is, pure and simple.” 

You will find the tattooing parlors along the water- 
front, at Coney Island, on Sands Street in Brooklyn. 
Here the artists work at any hour of the day or night 
pricking out their art; and the streets of New York 
are filled with their specimens. Modern styles show 
occasional glimpses of this art; and at the bathing 
beaches it receives a prominence that convention cus- 
tomarily reserves for more intimate moments. For 
example, there is a certain truck driver for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company who bears on his back three horses’ 
heads, the national emblem, and snakes, and on his 
breast a full-rigged ship, a marine picture showing a 
drowning man being rescued by an angel, two Ameri- 
can flags, innumerable flowers, scrolls and female 
heads. A newspaper pressman has the Rock of 
Ages on his back surrounded by more than four square 
feet of angels. Slowly art lovers are becoming 
cognizant of the vast scope of this phase of Creative 
Art in New York. 

Professor Donnelly, in his studio at 79 Sands Street, 
is authority for the statement that tattooing was never 
so prosperous as now. “And three-fifths of them 
women,” he added proudly. “Nice women. And 
more civvies than gobs, mind you.” 

Professor Jim Wilson several doors above was 
loquacious on the varieties and qualities of design. 
“They want religious motives, lots of them,” he said, 
showing a sailor’s back covered with the head of 
Christ. ‘And then there’s Memory Pieces. A black- 
smith just now had a tombstone tattooed on his arm 
with a memorial inscription to his dead wife. And 
what nicer memorial could she have than that?” he 
demanded. “Every time he raises his arm to strike 


the anvil her memory comes up before him. Others 
likes a little angel with the word ‘Mother.’ 

“Now and then we have to do a little fixing up 
old designs. The army and navy don’t accept re- 
cruits with nude women tattooed on them, and so I 
has to take their mermaids and put clothes on them, 
or else cover ’em with roses. Only the other day a 
young feller come in who had devoted three inches of 
his epidermis to one Mamie. It seems Mamie had 
thrown him down, and I had to tattoo a bird cage over 
her name. Yes,” sighed Professor Wilson, “it’s all 
in the day’s work. One feller even wanted his 
birth certificate on him, nine hundred words it was, 
and it took me three sittings.” 

Perhaps the largest tattooing cente chis country 
is the office and factory of Profess. Percy Waters 
at 1050 Randolph Street, Detroit. Here most of the 
New York artists receive their supplies and sugges- 
tions; for Professor Waters is to tattooing what 
Paquin is to dress designing; he manufactures the 
electric machines, wholesales the pigments and even 
wields the needle. His letter-head claims “Years of 
experience in executing works of such art.” 

From all corners of the globe these artists have 
collected their designs and their experience; and 
strange and wonderful are the creations of flags and 
snakes and girls’ heads they have originated. Prof. 
Jimmy Donnelly has tattooed for thirty-five years, 
since he shipped from Glasgow in 1890 with a tat- 
tooing needle concealed in his pack, and decorated his 
mates in off hours. Burma, India, Europe, South 
America have all contributed to his collection. But 
he is pessimistic about the future of tattooing in New 
York. 

“T don’t know, though,” he says reminiscently, 
fondling his dusty collection of designs, “there ain’t 
no clawss in this country at that, there ain’t. Just 
butterflies and girls’ names. Now, over there we 
have dragons! 

“Tmaginytion,” he sighs, “it ain’t wot it was.” 


—Corey Ford 
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GILBERT WITHOUT SULLIVAN 
The Stagers Present “Engaged” at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre 


EFT to right: Mr. George Riddell, Miss 

Rosamond Whiteside, Mr. Jay Fassett, 
Mr. J. M. Kerrigan and Miss Antoinette 
Perry in a delicious bit of darn foolishness by 
the immortal William Schwenk Gilbert, 
which, in a community where the importance 
of irresponsible gaiety is swiftly being suffo- 
cated under a ponderous mass of big business 
gabble, radio harangues, direct-by-mail adver- 


tising, religious debates, crank leagues with 
“messages to get across,” and other devices for 
making life harder than it ought to be, comes 
as a distinctly pleasant relief. Brian Hooker 
has found some lyrics and songs to fit, and the 
old-fashioned costumes of the period (1877), 
by Robert E. Locher, are worth tearing one’s 
self away from the electric fan to see. 


—R. B. 
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The Theatre 


ND so here one is again, on the verdant oasis of 

A a premiereless week. The wolves, however, 

or the sandstorms, or the Indians, or whatever 

it is that makes oases impermanent, are waiting re- 

luctantly in the August offing, and before long all 

bets will be off and new shows will be opening like 
peanuts. 

Devoted readers of this department will know for 
themselves what shows that they have missed and that 
are still on the boards—a euphuism that shall hence- 
forth be used in this column to mean playing nightly 
—must still be seen by them. To sum up briefly, the 
answer is damn few. 

There are, thus, “What Price Glory,” ‘They 
Knew What They Wanted,” “Desire Under the 
Elms,” “Is Zat So?”, the Ziegfeld “Follies,” “Artists 
and Models,” “Lady, Be Good,” and ‘‘Rose-Marie.” 
The final examination for the season will be based 
exclusively on these shows. 


But two shows still in town have not been reviewed 
in these columns. ‘They are ““My Girl” and “Mer- 
cenary Mary,” both musicals if anything. 

“My Girl” is by the author and composer of 
“Little Jessie James,” which may mean this or may 
mean that to you. Despite the enormous success of 
the “I Love You” tune from “Little Jessie James,” 
the heresy is hereby advanced that the book of the 
Thompson-Archer offerings is far superior to the 
music. Wherefore the further heresy finds its way 
to print that it might be an excellent idea for Mr. 
Thompson to write the kind of show which it is so 
obviously within his powers to write. (This is not 
to be taken as prima facie evidence that this depart- 
ment has gone idealistic and is opposed to the earning 
of the huge sums that come with “Little Jessie 
Jameses” and “My Girls.” It is merely a matter of 
believing that there is an obligation upon people of 
Thompson’s talent to devote a little of it to the com- 
mon fund aiming to make an adult matter out of the 
American theatre.) 

“Mercenary Mary,” which is also successful in its 
way, is something else again. It is, for one thing, a 
musical version of a most cliché and uninspired farce 
that occupied the Century Roof, of all places, some 
months ago. ‘The authors have, consequently, been 
kept within fairly definite bounds and have been re- 
quired to devote their attention to supplying their 


script with the stock nifties, entrances and exits, and 
song cues of musical comedy. In this, so far as the 
Bronx, Brooklyn and Wadleigh High School trade 
is concerned, they have done well. Con Conrad, 
who supplied the music, has not sprained himself, or 
maybe he did before he set to work. At all events, 
if you see this show or don’t see it, it will probably 
all be the same a hundred years from now, or even 
to-morrow. , 


There is now accumulating evidence that even the 
business of reading a newspaper criticism can be 
simplified by a trained mind. Thus, some weeks ago, 
George S. Kaufman was observed to shudder, gen- 
teelly, of course, but nevertheless visibly, as he was 
confronted with the task of reading a two-column 
review, in fine print, of a new show that had opened 
in Boston. 

Suddenly his eye fell upon a sentence in the very 
middle of the review. He read it and threw the 
paper aside happily, convinced that he now knew as 
much about the play as a hundred elaborate accounts 
could supply him with. 

The sentence read: 

“And so Raoul falls in love with his stepmother.” 


—H. J. M. 


Music 


UST we wait until a work is as painfully famil- 

iar as Dvorak’s ““Humoresque” until we may 
discover symptoms of talent in its composer? That 
being settled, permit us to call your attention to a 
young man named Abram Chasins of the city named 
for this publication. The presses haven’t been 
cleaned of the ink necessary to issue his “Master 
Class” and a few other works, but let us break it to 
you now that this young man is going to be some- 
thing. In fifty years you may pat your grand- 
daughter’s hair (if she has any) and tell her that you 
saw it in THE New Yorker first. 

“The Master Class” is a series of four somewhat 
ironic tone sketches of four personalities who are in 
the process of being sandpapered for concert pur- 
poses. One is an imaginative boy wonder with a 
cool little technique. Another is a young woman 
with severe fingers and oh-such-ideas. A third is a 
charming young pianist who can’t help giggling, and 
the fourth is a virtuosa who daydreams waywardly of 
the melodies of George Gershwin. Save for listen- 
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ing to a women’s chorus in religious music, there’s 
nothing more trying than describing compositions as 
original as young Mr. Chasins’s first opera; and there- 
fore we suggest to those who are interested to play 
them over or to persuade somebody else to perform 
them. In either case, however, itll have to be a 
good pianist. 

There isn’t much humorous music extant, and 
“The Master Class” is a nota- 
ble accession. We wish that we 
could say as much for the opera- 
tic version of ‘“‘Abie’s Irish 
Rose,” now exhibited in the 
“Grand Street Follies.” ‘The 
idea is so good that the piece 
panics the customers as is, but a 
few hopeless curmudgeons de- 
plore the banality of its develop- 
ment. After the first three 
minutes, the terribly funny 
thought of singing Italian airs * 
to the names of operas and opera 
singers waxes irritating and the 
obviousness of the proceedings 
becomes— 

But here we drop this theme. 
When we entered the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse, a beautiful 
blonde young woman blazed her 
indignation at this weekly into 
our guiltless ears, and they do 
say that at one performance a gag about “that high 
school paper, THE NEw YorKER,” was inserted for 
the benefit of an editor who was suspected of being 
present. So we’ll reserve further discussion with the 
parting prayer that the Neighborhood Players tackle 
the genuinely comic subject of “Abie” as a gesangspiel 
again in a manner less reminiscent of those stories 
patched together from titles of current plays. 





One of this department’s favorite conductors, 
Maestro Ben Bernie, is on view at the Rivoli Theatre, 
where he leads, fiddles and animadverts in a manner 
to revive the frozen fish mentioned in that odeon’s 
announcements. If the guest conductor fashion con- 
tinues next season, we hope that some orchestra will 
invite Ben to do a Brahms program. . .. We’ve 
heard worse suggestions.—R. 4. S. 


Art 

F you keep up with the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art (and being a New Yorker you probably visit 
it only when your aunt from Dubuque drags you 
there) you will already know about the latest addition 
to the picture galleries—the Collis P. Huntington col- 
lection. Either way, the Metropolitan has arranged 
it nicely; the latest additions to their growing family 
are always put in the room at the left as you go in, 
So you do not need to wade through a maze of calen- 
dar art, Italian primitives or things you may not like, 
in order to keep up with the galleries. ‘The little 
stranger is there, so to speak, in the cradle marked new 
arrivals and you can drop in and take a Jook at it and 
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decide for yourself whether it looks like father or 
mother, or anybody at all. 

Gift collections are usually like ditto cigars and 
neckties. The Collis P. Huntington, which comes 
to the Museum at this time by the generosity of Mr. 
Archer M. Huntington, departs from the rule. In 
the hundred and eighty-eight works there are plenty 
of things that a well-rounded museum must go in for 
as well as a few high lights for the captious. Here 

we find the “Calmady Chil- 
Z1 dren,” by Lawrence, and Lady 
Smith and “Her Children” by 
Reynolds. Now that they have 
come to rest under the same roof 
as “Paul and Virginia” we hope 
the Met can do something about 
the copyright. Surely the world 
has seen them enough, famous 
though they are. 

In the new acquisition the 
Dutch school is well represented ; 
-— “The Lady With a Lute” by 
Vermeer, “Piping Shepherds” by 
Aelbert Cuyp, and good ex- 
amples of the work of van Ruys- 
dael, van der Heyden, Willem 
van de Velde, Eeckehout and 
Flinck. 

Somehow, noble as they are, 

the collection leaves us cold. 

sili We did feel a little glow at the 

early American stuff, but we 

suppose we could trace that to the rather snooty atti- 

tude of the Museum in patronizing the American 

contributions. “Indian Summer,” by W. T. Richards, 

is the first of that artist to get under the bar, as they 

put it. Yet, to our way of thinking, Richards hit it 

with a harder punch than does the slicker artist, East- 

man Johnson, whose “New Bonnet” is one of the 
prize pictures of the collection. 

Drop in and see the new stuff anyway. You may 
then find time to wander through the American wing 
and seek out those walls where hang Cézanne, 


—M. P. 








Moving Pictures 


AVING been about the only one in this City of 

Cynicism who did not see “Lightnin’ ” during its 
historical Broadway run, we must take the word of a 
trustworthy colleague as to its fidelity in following 
the play in its Haysian form. Knowing this, we can 
readily see why the play lasted so long—and why we 
were lucky to miss it. It is at the Strand. 

Not that it has made bad film. Far from it. But 
it is pure Golden sunshine and we do not like Golden 
sunshine. Far be it that this should keep us from 
recommending the picture. This we do most heartily. 
Our aunts, grandmothers and all our sentimental 
friends will find it charming American epic. ‘They 
will recognize Jay Hunt as an entirely lovable old 
soakish, prevaricating, good-for-nothing, heart-touch- 
ing Lightnin’ Bill Jones. In him they will see beau- 
tiful, worthless America poeticized. ‘They will 
revel in tears and guffaws over the portrait of pathetic 
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and humorous chiarascuro that is drawn about him. 
But as for us, we shall go see “What Price Glory” 


again. 


“Rugged Water” (at the Rialto week of July 20) 
has the kernel of an idea. An old hardshell of a 
coast guard captain, who draws his strength from 
Divinity, fails at a crucial moment and turns coward, 
defending himself the while behind the skirts of his 
God. But Wallace Beery, who plays the part, does 
not seem to know what it is all about and funks 
badly indeed. As for the rest of the picture, a good 
performance is given by the ocean. 


It is questionable as to what a dog would say were 
he able to appraise the virtue that he defends on the 
screen. Would he find that gold mine worth fight- 
ing for or that gal’s innocence worth saving or that 
villain’s throat worth chawing? These are purely 
theoretical problems, however. ‘The fact remains 
that Rin-Tin-Tin is faithful to all the Ten Com- 
mandments in ““Tracked In the Snow Country,” (at 
the Piccadilly week of July 20), as well as to the 
code of the North. He is a handsome animal to 
look on and appealing in every foot of film he plays, 
but we wish that all that beauty would get cynical for 
a change. 

Mention should be made here of Chester who gives 
the best performance of “Lightnin’.” He is hardly as 
dignified and beautiful a dog as Rin-Tin-Tin. 
Rather he is ugly and stray-looking. But with all 
his cynicism in continually being there to rescue 
Lightnin’s liquor bottle, we wish he were a bit more 
beautiful. 


While the screen persists in filming stories from 
the literary shelves, we wish to put the most exciting 
printed work we know before the attention of the 
producers. It is Plato’s “Republic.” We are hard 
at work casting it and will submit the finished line- 
up gratis to the adventuresome Cinema King who 
wishes'to do it. ‘Thus far we have considered Jackie 
Coogan for the part of Socrates and Bebe Daniels 
for the rdle of the Concupiscent section of the Soul. 
Other developments will be forthcoming soon.—T. S. 


Books 


HE theory of magazines’ mid-Summer fiction 

numbers, the tradition that dog days reading is 
done exclusively in hammocks and the hammocks 
would break down under literature of more than 
tropical weight, has always seemed to us Blah, as such 
traditions always do. However, Julian Street’s “Mr. 
Bisbee’s Princess” (Doubleday, Page) is just what the 
orthodox mean by select Summer reading. It con- 
sists of three stories, one a novelette, and like every 
story of Street’s we know, they have spirit and ex- 
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ceptional freshness of observation and invention, and 
are written with exceptional distinction. We don’t 
exactly gasp in our admiration of Julian Street, but 
his name on the cover of a magazine will sell us a 
copy any time. 

The novelette has his satirical turn, which we think 
is his best point of sailing, though being about a re- 
spectable little pouter pigeon merchant who meets up 
with a scandalous Princess and comes home in a daze 
of romance and a haze of gossip, it isn’t as different 
from other things you probably have read as the 
story, “A Speaking Likeness.” In that, an upstand- 
ing American’s heirloom portrait—crayon, of course 
—is opposed to Zorn’s painting of the cultivated 
father of a brood of wasters, into which brood the 
upstanding one’s daughter has married. Needless to 
say, there is a moral of the Benjamin Franklin 
variety, but “A Speaking Likeness” is excellent not- 
withstanding. 


Stark Young’s play, ““The Saint,” is published and 
up for discussion as something to read, as well as for 
further contemplation by those who saw it and were 
impressed, as a diversity of people unquestionably 
were. We didn’t see it, and our curbstone opinion 
is that if we had, we might have felt it as deeply as 
any one, but that this play, almost as much as the 
totally different “Emperor Jones,” must be seen to 
be felt, and must even be seen to be thoroughly under- 
stood. 


“Choice,” by Charles Guernon (Lippincott), is a 
novel bound somewhat as Myrtle Reed’s used to be, 
which serves it right. 


“Edith Wharton,” by Robert Morss Lovett, is an 
item of McBride’s series on Modern American 
Writers. It is more of a handy reference work on 


Mrs. Wharton than of a study. 


“Farmington” (Boni & Liveright) is a reprint of 
Clarence Darrow’s memories of his country village 
boyhood—simple, homely, benevolent, and not unlike 
an Ed Howe without the tang. 


“Serena Blandish,” by “A Lady of Quality” 
(Doran) is a bit of satire, light and modish, but fin- 
ished and sometimes with a mildly Voltairean edge 
to it. 


“Franklin Winslow Kane” (Houghton, Mifflin) 
is a reprint of a fifteen-year-old novel of Anna 
Douglas Sedgwick’s, which Hugh Walpole for one 
prefers to “The Little French Girl.” Kane, a kind 
of ugly-duckling, swans forth in a criss-cross of un- 
happy loves as a (to us, rather depressingly) noble 
character.— Touchstone 


Tue New Yorker’s List of Books Worth While will be found 


on page 23. 
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Ninth Hole at Grassy Sprain 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


FTER several weeks in company with 

the amateur sportsmen of various 
ages, sexes and occupations of this great 
athletic nation, it was somewhat of a 
change and not slightly a relief to spend a 
couple of days consorting with the pro- 
fessionals of the golfing persuasion at the 
annual Metropolitan Open Champion- 
ships at the Grassy Sprain Golf Club at 





Sarazen, the Winner, Driving 


Bronxville. ‘Than whom there are no 
better sportsmen and no finer fellows any- 
where. 


RASSY SPRAIN, softened after 

heavy rainstorms on the eve of the 
tournament, was a contrast to Worcester 
where the fairways had been long baked 
by a scorching sun and the greens were 
hard and firm. The Bronxville course last 
week so far as the surface goes, was much 
more like Sunningdale or Hayward’s 
Heath or any of a dozen courses scattered 
through Sussex, Surrey and Hants. In 
fact, the first day it was decidedly on the 
soft side; but a brisk wind Saturday morn- 


ing dried things appreciably. 


ACKING also was the extreme tense- 
ness so evident at Worcester, although 
only some very fine last minute shooting 
on the part of Gene Sarazen, former Na- 
tional Open Champion, prevented another 
tie such as was the case up in Massa- 
chusetts in June. But one stroke behind 
the black-haired Fresh Meadow profes- 
sional was Joe Turnesa of Fairview, while 
Mike Brady, last year’s Metropolitan 
champion, was close upon their heels in a 
tie for third with Tom Kerrigan of Si- 
wanoy with a total of 297. Sarazen’s 
score for the seventy holes was 295 and 
Turnesa’s 296. And within striking dis- 
tance at the finish as they had been all 
through the two days were “Big Bob” 
MacDonald of Chicago, Walter Bourne 
of the Metropolis Club, and Harold San- 
derson of Sleepy Hollow. 


ACFARLANE, the National 

Champion, had promised to play 
and he kept his word. Weeks of constant 
golfing, however, ending up with an extra 
round match at Shawnee last week, left 
his hands in a pitiable state. When he 
stepped up to the tee with Gene Sarazen 
on the last day they were so bound and 
taped that they might have been the hands 
of a prize fighter or a ball player rather 
than those of a golfing champion. He 
went through both rounds on the opening 
day, and actually finished the third round 
Saturday before dropping out. His com- 
peting under this handicap was more of 
a tribute to his courage than his judgment. 


T the half way mark on Friday even- 

ing about nine o’clock—and it was 
nearly this when the last of the weary 
starters dragged themselves up the eigh- 
teenth hole and into the clubhouse—Bob 
MacDonald and Walter Bourne were lead- 
ing the field tied at 144, with Tom Kerri- 
gan with 145 and Mike Brady, who won 


the event last year, with 146. They looked 
to have the best chances; but a lot can hap- 
pen in thirty-six holes of golf, and Joe 
Turnesa, Johnny Farrell, Gene Sarazen 
and Tom Harmon were all close enough 
to be considered. Of the amateurs that 
entered, not a one was in the running 
after the first thirty-six holes. 





ARAZEN won chiefly by some fine 

golf on the last round of all. At 
noon Saturday he was in a most unen- 
viable position with Turnesa and Kerri- 
gan four strokes and Brady three strokes 
up on him. ‘Turnesa, who was shooting 
great golf, had just turned in a 72, the 
best figure for the morning round; he 
looked confidently able to keep it up. 
Mike Brady, who was playing with Tom 
Armour, got a couple of bad holes out of 
his system and then kept well out of 
trouble. ‘That was Sarazen’s position with 
eighteen holes left to go. 


HEN he started out in the after- 
noon about one o’clock, he was the 
same smiling, dauntless golfer he always 
is. Yet his stroking over the first nine 
holes which had given him a 38 was 
The first nine are the 


merely good. 
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hardest, very much the har lest at Grassy 
Sprain. But giving away three or four 
strokes to his rivals and then taking 38 
was far from putting him in the lead. In 
fact, although he picked up three strokes 
on Kerrigan and one on both Turnesa 
and Brady he was still fourth with 262 
as against 259 for Turnesa, 260 for 
Brady and 261 for Kerrigan. 

Right here it was hard to see how 
Turnesa or Brady could be kept out of 
the money; they were both shooting good 
golf, and the former, was going excep- 
tionally well. He was consistently good, 
never making any errors, keeping well on 
the course and seldom wasting putts when 
every stroke was counting. About all he 
had to do was to keep this sort of golf 








nine he was four behind Sarazen at the 
finish. 


S usual Mike Brady had a large and 

admiring gallery following him, and 
was well in the running from the begin- 
ning Friday morning, until the scores 
were in on Saturday night. However, 
sitting on the bench by the eighteenth 
hole after his morning round on the last 
day, he remarked disconsolately: “Well, I 
felt like playing to-day, so I started out 
with a five and a six on the first two 
holes.” 


HE gallery as usual insisted on fol- 
lowing Macfarlane and Sarazen. 
And just for once the gallery was right. 
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Say It With Flowers 


up for the last eighteen holes. Unfor- 
tunately, this was just what he was un- 
able to do. A six on the seventh, a sixth 
on the ninth, and then another sixth on 
the twelfth, when he drove out of bounds, 
| and his advantage was gone. Meanwhile 
Kerrigan missed two short putts, one on 
the fifteenth and one on the sixteenth. 
All the while Sarazen was going great 


: guns. On the last nine holes he was over 

: par but twice, and most of the time he 

s was tossing off birdies. 

e 

$ nalts 

" r fact it was his remarkable golf over 
these last nine holes that gave him 


victory. He started on the tenth with a 
putt that gave him a birdie four, and then 
went on with a beautiful two on the four- 
teenth, sinking a fifteen foot putt amid 
the cheers of an ever increasing gallery. 
On the seventeenth he had a putt almost 
. twice as long for another two. This made 
his victory look probable, and when he 
came up that last slope and sank a putt 
for a five and a total of 295, there was 
nothing up on the board to deny him the 
title. And only MacDonald of those 





ae . . 
who threatened was still out to dispute 

i him the honor. But two sixes on the first 

the nine had spoiled the Chicago man’s 





chances, and in spite of a 37 on the last 





F “Big Bill” Tilden is a hit in the 
movies, Johnny Farrell’s smile ought 
to be worth a million dollars. 


ROM the viewpoint of sport, the 

British lion is down and out, not to 
say all through and finished. Just about 
all he could do in the last seven days was 
to furnish a sweeping victory for the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge track team sover the 
Princeton and Cornell athletes, an 
equalled one-sided triumph at Seabright 
for the English University Tennis Teams 
over the teams from Princeton and Wil- 
liams, and Beresford’s second—and last— 
victory over Hoover on the more or less 
well known Thames. When England 
comes out of this athletic slump which we 
have been hearing so much about lately 
there ought to be some interesting things 
happen for the followers of sport on this 
side of the water.—J. R. T. 





A Startling Discovery 


Lieutenant Charles E. Smith of Mount Ver- 
non, whose daughter Etta had run away from 
high school, married an old friend of his, 


Charles P. Phillips, he learned to-day. 
—The Evening Graphic 
































“Old King Cole” 
SMOKING 





MIXTURE 


HE smoke redolent with 
flavor and fragrance. 
The first choice of epicurean 

smokers. 

To be had at the best Clubs, 
Hotels and Smoke Shops and 
always at The Humidors 
of THE ROOSEVELT 
45th St. and Madison Ave. 
New York City - N.Y. 














Book: Cadillac 


Detroit’s Finest Hotel 





1200 Outside Rooms with Bath 


Rates $4 and up 
475 Rooms at *4 and $5 
Sample Rooms *5 and %8 


PECIAL $1.25 Luncheon and $2.00 
Dinner served in English Grill and 
Blue Room. Club Breakfast, 85¢ and $1. 
Eighteen shops and broker's office in 
building; Barber Shop and Beauty 
Parlor operated by Terminal Barber 
Shops; Private Conference Rooms. 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
HOTEL COMPANY: DETROIT 


WASHINGTON BLVD. AT MICHIGAN AVENUE 
ROY CARRUTHERS, President 























Tropics At the Alamac 


T really is funny how everybody rushes 

in a panic away from the old familiar 
Winter haunts as soon as hot weather 
comes, regardless of how cool and attrac- 
tive the old place may be in its Summer 
guise. 

The dancing and dining places where 
one had to be either Harry Thaw or the 
President of the United States to get into 
in Winter are nearly all virtually de- 
serted. The waiters fall on you with 
pathetic eagerness and beseech you to 
decorate the ringside, where once they 
delegated you to a cozy nook behind a 
pillar near the kitchen and commanded 
you to like it. But all the roofs are 
flourishing. ‘The Pennsylvania, the As- 
tor, the Biltmore Cascades, and a hundred 
others are packed to the jumping-off 
places. 

The Alamac roof, on Broadway at Sev- 
enty-first Street, is a particularly pleasant 
place to spend the early part of a Sum- 
mer evening. ‘The mad, tropical decora- 
tions of the Congo room do add some- 
what to the torridness of the atmosphere, 
but there is a tiny roof adjoining it on 
which a few tables have been set out in 
the open air, with a beautiful view of 
Mayor Hylan’s East River in the distance 
to inspire you to boost New York and as- 
sert that you didn’t want to go to the sea- 
shore anyway. Save for a row of despon- 
dent geraniums, languishing against the 
iron railing, there is no jarring note in 
the decoration. Dancing, to excellent mu- 


When Nights 
Are Bold 


sic, goes on in the Congo room until 
two in the morning, but the usual enter- 
tainment has been omitted during the hot 
weather. 


HETHER they motor out of town 

or not, most people choose to dine 
at about eight, or later, in the evening, 
and then, around ten o’clock, look around 
wildly for something to do. 

The Earl Carroll “Vanities” is a dull 
revue. One hour of it, and one hour 
only, suffices to look all the showgirls 
over, hear twenty wise-cracks that you 
have heard before, and collect sufficient 
data in general to be most intelligent in 
panning it to your friends. But the 
staging of the thing is utterly mad and 
quite amusing. Blow in around inter- 
mission time (a little after ten) and get 
seats within the first five rows if possible. 
After a good dinner, with accompanying 
refreshments, it is very difficult to de- 
cide there whether or not you have ac- 
tually realized That Lifelong Ambition 
to go on the stage. The stage descends, 
via steps, right among the cagey little 
tables that have taken the place of the first 
five rows of chairs, and thence into the 
laps of the audience. Oh, it is most confi- 
dential. 

The ushers who try to sell you Can- 
ada Dry, and those débutantes who dance 
merrily on the stage during the intermis- 
sion may all turn out to be a part of the 
show, but it doesn’t matter. It is so 
informal that I had a feeling all evening 
that 1 was suddenly going to find myself 
doing a song-and-dance with the principal 
comedian. But, as I said once, and will 
say again, one hour is quite sufficient. 











_ dance floor at intervals. 
F same tipsy feeling that made the revolv- 
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Alamac Congo Atmosphere 


HE Lido “reopened” for the Sum- 

mer on the fourteenth, although 
the opening was rather a farce in view of 
the fact that this after-theatre dancing 
club has been staggering along very neatly 
all Summer. The audience was rather a 
lukewarm variation of the regular first- 
night Winter crowd, and the two dancers 
are nothing to set the world on fire. The 
music is as good as ever, and if you happen 
to be one of the poor nuts who think that 
dancing requires at least three square fect 
of space for enjoyment, there is no place 
more satisfactory for the gratification of 
your bourgeois desires than this one. 





NYBODY who believes in enforcing 

Prohibition and still likes a jaunt to 
Coney Island of an evening, might try 
starting at the Shelburne for dinner and 
get in just the right mood for all ensu- 
ing hilarities. The food is good, and the 
revue has the requisite number of young 
women of seventeen who are proficient 
at the Charleston and the hooch dance, 
and a sufficient quantity of “blue” songs 
about sweet daddies and “you-turned-me- 
downs” to satisfy. The tricky thing about 
the show is the sliding stage, which, cov- 
ered with undulating cuties, starts ad- 
vancing relentlessly upon you down the 
It gives you the 





Lipstic k 


ing floor at Murray’s famous. 





Those Who Prefer Coolness to Tropical Heat Find It On the Alamac Esplanade 
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Tue New Yorker’s conscientious calendar of events worth while 


THE THEATRE 


WHAT PRICE GLORY—Plymouth 
Until you’ve seen this play, you’re not allowed 
at all to discuss the theatre with adults. 


ARTISTS AND MODELS—Winter Garden 
The best revue the Shuberts have ever pro- 
duced and almost the best revue the town has 
ever seen. 


THE FALL GUY—Eltinge 
A comedy in the theatre’s American language, 
with many merry moments and some excel- 
lent acting by Ernest Truex. 


IS ZAT SO?—Chanin’s Forty-sixth Street 


The leading home-grown comedy of the sea- 
son, boisterous and irresistible. 


ROSE-MARIE—Imperial 
A superbly mounted musical play, with a light 
operatic score. Desiree Ellinger now sings the 
title réle in place of Mary Ellis. 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED—Klaw 
The Pulitzer Prize Play, but pretty good all 
the same, and the year’s finest exhibition of 
acting by Pauline Lord. 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA—Guild 
The Theatre Guild’s revival of Shaw’s 


comedy, with Lionel Atwill and Helen Hayes 
in the title réles. 


GARRICK GAIETIES—Garrick 
A merry and festive revuelet by the younger 
players of the Guild, with excellent words 
and music and several entertaining sketches. 


THE GORILLA—Selwyn 
An enjoyable burlesque of the mystery farce. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES—New Amsterdam 
The most amusing of all the Follies, thanks 
to W. C. Fields, Will Rogers and Ray Dooley. 
New songs and costumes for the “Summer 
Edition.” 


LOUIE THE 14TH—Cosmopolitan 
A superb production for the eye and a rea- 
sonable amount of merriment for those who 
care for Leon Errol’s legs. 


LADY, BE GOOD—Liberty 
A good deal of heart-warming pleasure is to 
be had from a view of the graceful Adele 
Astaire. To which can be added, for enter- 
tainment values, the dancing of Fred Astaire 
and the nifties of Walter Catlett. ANnp 
Grorce GERsHWIN’S SCORE. 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS—George M. Cohan 
A typical O’Neill play, with many of his 
dramatic virtues and less of his dramatic fail- 
ings. 


MOVING PICTURES 


BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 
Fantasy about your homeland or fun for 
Freud. To be shown generally soon. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
Famous Beauty Ignores Love of Long-nosed 
Gascon. He Pays Death Penalty for Poetic 
Nature. Broadway showing about August 15. 


DON Q 
Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, or an American In- 
stitution. At the Globe. 

DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS 
Welcome revival of a whaling good picture. 
At the Cameo. 

THE HAPPY WARRIOR 
Nice, clean youth in clean English doings. 
Loew’s 116 Street and Keeney’s Brooklyn 
Theatres, Wednesday and Thursday, July 29 
and 30. 

KIVALINA OF THE ICELANDS 
Raw blubber on toast in real Eskimo land. 
Showing later. 


PATHS TO PARADISE 
Mr. Raymond Griffith as a crook in book of 
etiquette style. Loew’s Lincoln and Greeley 
Square Friday, Saturday and Sunday, July 
24, 25 and 26, 


ART 
HUNTINGTON COLLECTION — Metropolitan 
useum 
One hundred and eighty paintings, including 
famous masterpieces, shown in one room pre- 
vious to their amalgamation in the galleries. 


MID-MODERNS—Frank K. M. Rehn 
, Pleasant show of stuff by Luks, Melchers and 
Henri. 


MUSIC 
GOLDMAN’S BAND—Hall of Fame 


Still at the New York University Campus, 
every evening except Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


CITY CONCERTS—Central Park 
Bands for those that like them evenings of 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Orchestras on Friday evenings. 


CONCERTS—Lewisohn Stadium 
The Philharmonic Orchestra every night in 
symphony programs. Willem Van Hoogstra- 
ten conducts to-night, Saturday and Sunday. 
Beginning Monday, Nikolai Sokoloff waves 
the baton for a week. 


SPORTS 


BASEBALL— Yankee Stadium 
At Yankee Stadium, New York vs. Washing- 
ton, Saturday and Sunday, July 25, 26. New 
York vs. St. Louis, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, July 28, 29, 30, 31. 

TENNIS—Crescent Athletic Club, Bay Ridge 
Saturday, July 25, and Sunday, July 26, finals 
of one of the best grass court tournaments 
in the East, with most of the leading net 
stars of the country participating. Boat for 
Bay Ridge leaves the Battery every few hours, 
or you can go by Fourth Avenue Subway, 
B. M. T., to Eighty-sixth Street, Brooklyn. 


GOLF—Lido Country Club, Long Beach, L. I. 
Saturday, July 25, finals of the New York 
State Amateur Championships. 


OTHER EVENTS 
JAPANESE GARDEN PARTY—Jackson Heights 
Saturday, July 25. Garden Party for benefit 
of Tsuda College for women, in Tokio, 
which was destroyed by earthquake. Mrs. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman of Executive 
Committee of Fund. Japanese program. 


Theatre GuildProductions 
Bernard Shaw’s Famous Comedy 


A 
Caesar § Cleopatra 


- Th., W. §2 St. Evs. 8:15. 
Guild Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:15 
Tel. Columbus 822 





Garrick Gaieties 


Sparkling Musical Revue 


65 W. 35 St. Evs. 8:40 
Garricky),. Thors.& Sat.,2:40 





The Pulitzer Prize Play 
They Knew What 
They Wanted 
with Pauline and Leo 
Lord Carrillo 


Th., W. 45 St. Evs. 8:40 
Klaw Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:40 





HEATRE 
NEW AMSTERDAM War duse, 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
458 Seats at $1. Pop. Price Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


NEW SUMMER EDITION 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 
of 1925—Glorifying the American Girl 
WILL ROGERS—W. C. FIELDS 

Eugene 


onait, T)ESIRE 


Greatest Play UNDER the ELMS 
With WALTER HUSTON 
Now at THEATRE, 


GEO. M. COHAN B’way & 43d St. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





Eves. 8:30. 














GOINGS ON 


A conscientious calendar of 
events worth while 


WHEN NIGHTS 
ARE BOLD 


Where to pass the time after 
4 A.M. 


PROFILES 


Interesting personalities, bril- 
liantly dissected 


IN OUR MIDST— 
AND OUT 


About all sorts of who’s- 
whoers and what they’re up to 


These regular features and 
a hundred and one other 
newsy items appear weekl y in 


THE NEW YORKER 
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RE TO SHOP 


THE NEW YORKER 
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in a modern garden of Eden, bewildered and unhappy, is often the lot of those who come down to the city 
to shop. You doubt this. Yet it happens, dear Reader, O so often! 
The bewildered Shopper sees—Shops here—Shops there—and yet they are nothing but shops, unless— 
Ah, the great secret is about to be yours—unless one belongs to the select and sacred circle of New 
YORKER readers who know what they want. 
They know what they want because THE NEw Yorker tells them “Where to Shop” and makes them 


Satisfied Shoppers. 








Antiques 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 13 W. 47th St., Bryant 6526. 








Arts and Crafts 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 


gifts. 
yo Shop 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 








Auction Bridge 





ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD'S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 








Beauty Culture 





ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th pen or Fifth Avenue) 


Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 





Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ‘‘Pac Vetable’’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 

517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR can now be permanently 
destroyed thru the TRICHO SYSTEM. Lifelong 
guarantee. Booklet No. 22 free. TRICHO, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. 





Superfiuous hair and moles removed by Electro- 
lysis. Expert in charge. Strict privacy. 
LOUISE BERTHELON, 

48 East 49th Street, N. Y. Murray Hill 2768 





FACE, NECK and THROAT REJUVENATION. 
Tissues Lifted—Contour Restored. Hours 10 A. M. to 
4 P. M. PHYSICIANS’ ENDORSEMENT. Regent 
1303. Evelyn Jeanne Thompson 601 Mad. Ave. 








Books 





HOYT CASE 21 East 61st Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. ° 
Telephone Regent 4468 





Books—(Cont.) 


Gowns, Frocks and Dresses 





First Editions, American & English Literature. 

Early Printed and Private Press Books. Manuscripts, 

Autograph Letters. Catalogue on request. 
HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave. 





VACATION BOOKS SENT POST FREE—Our 
service reaches you wherever you may wander on 
your holiday. Send for our Book Notes, Number 4 
The Post-Box Book Service, 25 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 








Dancing 





MR. OSCAR DURYEA 
New York’s noted Tango Teacher 
and Specialist in Modern Social Dances 
Ballroom, Hotel des Artistes, 1 West 67th St., N. Y. 








Flesh Reduction 





ANA de ROSALES 
Chickering 4174 128 West 34th Street 
REDUCING REBUILDING REJUVENATING 
Look Young Be Young 








Footwear 





CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 








Gifts 





““SMILE’’ HOUSE-FROCKS—artistic Crepes, Fou- 
lards. Nothing like them in dept. stores. French 
blue, peach, orchid, green. Sizes 34-44. $3.05 
Gloria Browning, 156 E. 47th St., N. Y. Mur. Hill 4513 








Gowns Made to Order 





DOUCETTE MODELS 158 West 44th Street 
“Do Say” Snappy Styles. Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. 








Hair and Scalp Treatment 





THE PARKER METHOD known for 40 years as 
the most scientific treatment for all hair & scalp 
disorders. Visit our New York establishment or 
write for list of licensed shops. 47 W. 49th St., N. Y. 








Jewelry and Silverware Bought 





DIAMONDS, PAWN’ TICKETS, JEWELRY 
Bought. Cash Paid Immediately. 

YOUR LOANS INCREASED AND SAVED 
Appraising Free—Confidential. 
FORGOTSTON’S 
201 West 49th Street, Room 301. 

N. E. Cor. Broadway, New York _ Tel. Circle 7261. 








Restaurants 





GOING AWAY? Magazine, Vanity and other Bas- 
kets filled. Florentine Leather Dictionaries, Boxes 
and Charming Gifts for all occasions. 

EAST AND WEST SHOP, 19 East 56th Street 


AT THE RUSSIAN INN, 33 West 37th Street 
Unusual surroundings and good food—Balalaika 
Orchestra from 6:30-1 o'clock. Russian and Gypsy 
songs—Dancing after theatre. 








Golf School 





EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
T G. ELPHICK & CO. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 





Wedding Stationery 





WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, visiting cards, 
etc., that look and feel like engraving, at half the price 
Write or phone Circle 8360 for samples and prices. 
Non-Plate Engraving Co., 115 West 56th St., N. Y. 
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“Tell Me a Book to Read”? 


Some of the Season’s Novels We Think 
Best Worth While 


Prairi£é Fires, by Lorna Doone Beers (Dutton). 
Realism. Scene, North Dakota; time, that of 
the Non-Partisan League movement. A first 
novel better than most of its type by old and 
practised hands. 

THUNDERsToRM, by G. B. Stern (Knopf). Not 
much story, but all the life and comedy there 
are in the English occupants of a villa in 
Italy and their Italian servitors. 

CrueL Fextowsuip, by Cyril Hume (Doran). 
Perhaps it was the Fates who drove Claude 
Fisher’s life on the shoals of a common sex 
complex. 

Tue Great Gatspy, by F. Scott Fitzgerald 
(Scribner’s). Gatsby is one of the really ex- 
alted romantic fools in fiction. 

Tue Guermantes Way, by Marcel Proust (Selz- 
zer). Proust’s exploration of his memories of 
French high life in the 1890s. Psychological; 
difficult but fascinating. 

UnveiLep, by Beatrice Kean Seymour (Selzzer). 
The failure of a marriage, watched partly 
through the eyes of smart gossips. The wo- 
men in it are particularly good. 

Sea Horses, by Francis Brett Young (Knopf). 
A girl and her child are supercargoes on a 
freighter off the coast of Africa. Hence ro- 
mance, and some of it is up to the Conrad 
standard. 

Drums, by James Boyd (Scribner’s). A novel 
of the time of the Revolution, commendable 
to almost any one but a William Sylvester 
Baxter. 

Tue Oxrp Frame, by A. P. Herbert (Doubleday, 
Page). The best new book in the very light 
fiction line. 


SHORT STORIES 


Mr. Bispee’s Princess, by Julian Street (Double- 
day, Page). A mildly satirical novelette and 
two shorter things, well above the run of 
their classes in the magazines. 


GENERAL 


Tue Queen oF Cooxs—anpv Some Kinos (Boni 
& Liveright). The story of Rosa Lewis, the 
London caterer, as told to Mary Lawton. The 
former is a richer monologist and the latter 
a better microphone than you often get in 
broadcasting of this kind. 

Juncre Days, by William Beebe (Putnam). 
More of his Kartabo nature essays. 

Crevo, by Stewart Edward White (Doubleday, 
Page). White as a philosopher and a singu- 
larly good one, reconciling the known with 
the unknowable. Not a best-seller in Day- 
ton, Tennessee. 

Paut Bunyan, by James Stevens (Knopf). As 
literature, the lumber camp cookhouse yarns 
go decidedly well. 

Beccars or Lire, by Jim Tully (A. & C. Boni). 
Glimpses of what it is like to have ridden the 
brake beams as a youth. 





This, Now, Education 


ROM all that I can make out of it 

the educational system of New York 
City is the poorest and most useless on 
earth, 

What good does it do any future citizen 
of this grand and glorious metropolis to 
go to school here? Not a bit. 

Recently I consulted Dr. John T. 
Scopes’ of Dayton, Tennessee, the most 
widely known educational authority in 
the world, and got from him the follow- 
ing opinion. 





“Education,” said Dr. Scopes, “can 


have but one legitimate end, aim or 
ebject, which is so to equip the recipient 
thereof that he or she will be able to cope 
with and overcome the many problems 
that will be encountered in later life.” 

This will be all from Dr. Scopes and 
now listen to me. 

Bearing in mind what the learned doc- 
tor had said, and agreeing with him in 
toto, I went forth and visited all of the 
schools in Manhattan, Brooklyn and the 
Bronx and I didn’t find that in a single 
cne of them the children are being taught 
how to make synthetic gin, live without 
sleep, shoot craps, dance the Charleston, 
pick pockets, pet, neck, mix cocktails or 
pick the winners. 

In the case of the girls, from fourteen 
upward, no instruction is being given in 
the art of how to divorce and remarry, 
and in the case of boys of the same age 
no effort is being made to teach them how 
to remarry when not divorced, 

Under such deplorable conditions as 
these how can New York City expect 
the coming generation to cope success- 
fully with the complex problems of 
metropolitan life? 

Poor kids, they will never be able to 
make the grade unless something is done 
tor them.—Owen P. White 





Exceedingly Rich Talk 


“the most thrilling dream. I dreamt 
that a perfectly huge shrimp that looked 
like Harry, my third, tried to steal the 
divine cream puff I was eating. But a 
too heavenly polar bear came along and 
ate them both. He was about to eat me 
when I awoke. My deah, I simply must 
see a psychoanalyst. It must mean that I 
ought to get another divorce. I don’t 
think that my libido—” 

“find psychology perfectly adorable. 
It’s simply too delicious for words. My 
deah, I’m convinced that it’s positively 
the only thing to judge people by. I 
find that it has increased my insight into 
human nature ever so—” 

“you think that Nietzsche is per- 
fectly thrilling? My deah, I’m quoting 
him in my next divorce. He has posi- 
tively shown me that my Will is mot a 
superman. My deah, Nietzsche has made 
me a new woman—” 

‘and we had the most adorable party 
with only eighteen bottles and one 
orange. But my deah, you don’t know 
the perfectly killing kick you can get out 
of gin. I drank eight straight—” 

“and spiritualism is the only thing. 
It is perfectly darling to think that every- 
thing has a soul. Birds, flowers and 
animals—they all have their dear little 
auras. My deah, I simply worship the 
subject. After I finish this cocktail, I 
shall go into a trance and tell you the 
color of your ectoplasmic—”’—Freudy 


LIVING 
INSTEAD OF 
LOCATING! 


HMaytair House 


Six Hundred Ten Park Avenue 


Ty Carrair HOUSE é 


is for select people 
who are tired of the 


New York habit of 
locating somewhere 


and want to start 
really living for a 
change. 


Edward H. Crandall 


FURNISHED OR OTHERWISE 
OCTOBER OCCUPANCY 
NEGOTIATIONS NOW 


~ 
Representative on Premises 


Brown, Wheelock: 
Harris, Vought & Co., Inc. 
Agent 
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Tue New Yorker is published 
every Friday in New York City by 
the F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 
45th Street. H. W. Ross, president; 
R. H. FLeiscuMann, vice-president; 
R. W. Cortins, secretary and treas- 
urer; E. R. Spautpinea, general man- 
ager; R. B. Bowen, advertising man- 
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Subscription, $5 a year; Canada, 
$5.50; foreign, $6. 
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Advertising rates will be furnished 
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All text and illustrations appearing 
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Unsolicited contributions will not 
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stamped and addressed envelopes. 
Tue New Yorker cannot be held re- 
sponsible for loss or non-return of 


contributions. 
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What Shall 
We Do 
This Evening? 


HE staff of THe NEw 

YORKER attends all the 
shows and the musical events, 
explores the art galleries, reads 
the current books, visits the 
restaurants and cafés, keeps in 
touch with all events of inter- 
est to the New 
Yorker. Each week it makes 
its report, briefly and interest- 


ingly. 


intelligent 


THE New Yorker’s “Go- 
ings On” page lists all public 
events likely to interest the dis- 
criminating New Yorker and 
constantly is ready with an an- 
swer to the foregoing question. 
Only through THe New 
YORKER is such a service ob- 
tainable, a service indispensable 
to the person who knows his 
way about. 


For five dollars THE NEw 
YORKER will report to you at 
weekly intervals for a year. 


Enclosed find $§ for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Tue New Yorker 


($2.50 for six months) 


I I EE ica ci nicinoweicsns eis skerinieeasiece 


Tue New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, 
Dept. C. 
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Critique of the Newer Poetry 


HIS critic has found a better mouse 

trap, and he proposes to start the 
world beating a path to the proper door. 
Unlike his fellows of the craft, he has had 
the courage to get away from the stand- 
ard forms, and wallow in the mud seeking 
lilies. And his search has been rewarded 
by the discovery of poetical gems of pur- 
est ray serene; flowers that must not be 
allowed to waste their sweetness on the 
desert air of newspaper and magazine ads 
and columns, but must be hauled out by 
the scruff of the neck to blush right here 
in this column. 

Take, for instance, the following, from 
the recent advertising columns of the 
Daily News: 

This is the Bean—of pedigree 
With royal cocoa family tree, 


Our secret blending turns the fellow 
Into chocolate called “Corello.” 


Joyce Kilmer and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay have sung of trees, but who before 
has chanted paeans to so humble a thing 
as a bean? ‘True, it is a cocoa bean, but 
that very fact, that very repression in not 
calling it a Boston bean, which the or- 
dinary poet would have done, reveals the 
unknown singer as an artist of the highest 
water. It is contemplative and expresses 
inner harmonies. The style reveals the 
poet’s mystic vision of pristine crystals of 
clarity. True, it lacks the heaving aban- 
don of Whitman, the ecstatic music of 
Lanier, the soaring sensuous lyricism of 
Edgar Guest. It tends more to human 
reality than to airy symbol. It is poetry 
not of the spirit, but of the stomach. 

Now let us turn to another delicate bit 
that the writer has unearthed from a re- 
cent column in the Evening World, done 
by Percival Prim, and headed: “Helps to 
Better English.” 

Rule Three: “EACH, EVERY, EITHER and NO 

Take the singular verb everywhere they may go.” 

“EVERY author and artist is wedded to art, 

Though EACH old maid and widow HAS done 
her full part.” 

“EITHER money or beauty IS what all would 
find.” 

“Neither Chaplin nor Negri quite KNOWS HIS 
own mind.” 

Either, or—neither, nor, these together should 


805 
They’re correlative terms, as all good speakers 
know. 


Truly this is a fortunate argosy to en- 
rich our poetry! Its thesis rests on a 
broad generalization; it is melodious music 
pitched in a pedagogic key. Mr. Prim is 
plainly an enthusiastic realist of the more 
expansive type. In it (line 6) there is a 
mingling of tenderness that expresses love- 
liness living side by side with pitiless hu- 
man tragedy, though the author’s facts 
are a little cock-eyed. 

And now look at what the cat brought 
in. It’s from the advertising columns of 
one of our very best weeklies: 


Do you want to buy this land 

On an easy-payment plan, 

With about your monthly outlay for cigars? 
Do you want to read a book 

That will make you want to look 

On the finest land that lays beneath the stars? 


Send a letter right away; 

Put it in the mail today, 

We will send this booklet absolutely FREE 
After you have read it through, 

If a thought occurs to you— 

Just address another letter here to me. 


We will answer, straight and true, 
Questions that occur to you. 

We have nothing to evade or to conceal. 
On an Orange County Farm 

Life will take an added charm, 

And you'll never lack a dollar—nor a meal. 


This is sheer, pure poetry! In singing 
the song of his own cosmos, the unknown 
writer has expressed much of the groping, 


yearning soul of America. 
—Frank J, O’Donnell 





Record of a Crusade 


Mr. WituiaM A. Brapy: I am pro- 
ducing “A Good Bad Woman” to call at- 
tention to the filthy plays other managers 
are presenting on our stage. 

Mr. Wituiam A. Brapy (Later): 
After conference with the District Attor- 
ney, I am closing “A Good Bad Woman” 
of my own accord. It has served my 
purpose by rousing the theatre-going pub- 
lic to the menace of filth upon our stage 
and the pandering to vile taste of man- 
agers whose only god is profit. I had no 
other reason for producing this play. I 
did not expect to make money thereby. 

Mr. Wixuiam A. Brapy (Latest): | 
am reviving “A Good Bad Woman”? for a 
fortnight’s run. 

Mr. Wiruiam A. Brapy (Five-star 
final): “A Good Bad Woman” will con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

—James Kevin McGuinness 





According to the New York State En- 
tomologist, E. P. Felt, there are more 
than a million distinct species of insects 
and some think ten million. The higher 
estimate should be disregarded as unscien- 
tific it was obviously made by Summer 
boarders, 


Now that several important newspapers 
have dropped the daily cross word puzzle 
it seems to be nearing the end of its 
checkered career. 





The Optimist 


Pop: A man who thinks he can make it 
im par. 
Johnny: What is an optimist, Pop? 
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Grand View Hotel 
ana Cottages 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 
in the Adirondacks 
€ 
Accommodations for 300 Guests 


Thoroughly Modernized and 
Fire ‘Protected 


Carefully Selected Clientele 


Charmingly Situated in a Private Park 
Atop the Hill 


Overlooking the Lake 
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